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Facts You Should Know! : 
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SPILLED MILK 

BOUT two months ago a Filipino won 
A the flyweight championship from an 

American pugilist. “Thus,” states a well 
know journalist, “the word [Filipino rises in the 
estimation of millions of Americans.” He goes 
on to say that if the Chinese would develop one 
of their fighters and arrange for him to beat 
Dempscy, it would be a great help to all Chinese 
in our country. “For,” he adds, “nothing raises 
your standing in our civilization like being able 
to say, ‘I licked your best man.’ To that there 
is no answer.” 

Since that time, a 
black pugilist has 
knocked out a white 
champion. Now, this 
same writer advises 


CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES, 
Kach month we will send out a few sample copies of 


AMONUMENT TO RACIALINDUSTRY 

OMMERCIALLY speaking, the ground 
(CC breaking for the new home of the Doug- 

las National Bank, which took place in 
Chicago in November, marked another stride in 
history. This new building is being 
erected at a cost of a quarter of a million dollars, 


racial 


and when completed will be the finest structure * 


of its kind owned by Colored people. 

3ut just as it is impossible to value a home in 
dollars and cents, so is it. impossible to place a 
monetary value on this very interesting building 
project—for its value to the race is immeasura- 
ble. Work began on 
this six-story concrete 
structure in November 
and every effort will be 


that prize fighting be- 
tween whites and col- 
ored 
ished. 


be abol- 
3ecause, he 
thinks, “It is necessary 
that black men should 
look up to white men, 
and they cannot do 
that with a white man 


should 


The Half-Century Magazine. If you receive a copy and 
have not subscribed, same was probably sent you as a 
sample. We are sure you will like our magazine, and 
we would greatly appreciate your subscription, which 
is only 25 cents a year. We ask those receiving sam- 
ples, as well as subscribers, to show the magazine to 
others, so that they, too, may have a chance to sub- 
scribe. We take pleasure in thanking you in advance 
for the favor. Mail all subscriptions to THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, 5202 Wabash Ave. Chiengo, 
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made to have it ready 
for occupancy in the 
early Spring, when it 
will become the home 
of several of the largest 
and most reliable Col- 
ored enterprises in the 
country. 

This building is a 
practical demon- 


lying at the black The Amendment. By Anna Adams stration of the ability 
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built with 
black men’s’ money, 
housing successful Col- 
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lift the entire race out 
of the mire of preju- 
dice and scorn quicker 
than any other method 
we may employ. 
universal language and 
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in the past. They 
should have stopped to 
consider that children, 
regardless of race, are 
apt to bear the father’s 
traits of character as 
well as his features. 
The majority of the half-blacks, whose number 
most caucasians claim to deplore, are descend- 
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THE SPITE FENCE 


By Jane Jones 
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IRGINIA Lee and 
her little daughter, 
Maurine, lived in a 
little white cottage 
at the end of Ben- 
ton Street. Mary 
Gray and her eight- 
year-old son lived in 
the brown house 
next door. Their re- 
spective yards were separated only by 
a two-foot drain that ran into the larger 
ditch in front of the houses. Except 
in the Spring and the late fall when 
the heavy rains kept the little trench 
filled to overflowing, it remained dry 
and to the casual observer the two cot- 
tages seemed to have been built in one 
big yard. Unfortunately the two fami- 
lies had not been friendly for several 
days. The trouble had been brought 
about by a quarrel between little Mau- 
rine and Tommy. It was not their first 
quarrel, for child-like, they disagreed 
dozens of times every day and made up 
again. Often the quarrels would last 
a day or two without the parents know- 
ing anything about the matter at all. 
They had always been permitted to 





play together as brother and _ sister 
would,—free to roam where they 
pleased in happy innocence. Often they 


left home early in the morning and 
would wander in the woods that topped 
the hills back of the houses and not re- 
turn until late in the afternoon. They 
always came home tired, dirty and 
happy. 

Tommy, the older, had never failed 
to defend chubby little Maurine when- 
ever the occasion presented itself and 
had never lifted a finger to strike her 
but once. There had been a heavy 
snowstorm in the middle of March and 
Maurine had brought out her little sled 
to coast down the hill. Tommy wanted 
to build a snow man for he felt sure 
there would not be another chance that 
season. 

“Let’s coast,” said Maurine, 
wants to build an old snow man?” 

But Tommy insisted on building the 
snow man, and finally undertook the 
job alone. Maurine watched him sul- 
lenly for a little while, then saucily 
shaking her black curls, she ran up the 
hill with her sled and coasted down 
straight in the path of the half-built 
snow man, knocking him over and 
laughing mischievously at Tommy’s 
vexation. Three times Tommy at- 
tempted his snow man and as many 
times did Maurine slip upon him and 
kick over the unfinished snow man. 
The third time Tommy forgot himself 
so far as to slap her. And that slap 
caused the two families to cease speak- 
ing. 

Spring planting time followed swiftly 
on the heels of the mid-March snow. 


“who 


Hate reigns supreme for many years, then Love throws down the gauntlet. 


Miraculously the buds swelled and all 
traces of winter vanished. One sun- 
shiny morning in early April, Mrs. Lee 
and her small daughter carrying a bas- 
ket of bulbs and seeds and a tiny trowel 
went out in the front yard to plant their 
carly flowers. 

Both families had always prided 
themselves on the very fine array of 
flowers produced each season —cro- 
cuses, tulips, lilacs, hyacinths and nar- 
cissus blossomed in the Spring while 
Summer and Fall were made radiant 
with four-o’clocks, honeysuckle, pansies, 
phlox, larkspur, roses, daisies, sweet- 
peas, cosmos and chrysanthemums. 

They worked busily all morning 
planting, fertilizing, and pruning. Mrs. 
Gray watched them covertly for an 
hour or two, then she could resist the 
temptation no longer. Shortly after 
noon Tommy Gray pushed his small 
red wagon down the walk and hurried 
off toward town. Soon Mrs. Gray came 
out, armed with a hoe and spade and 
dug up the long strip of ground that 
bordered the narrow ditch between the 
two houses.” In other years this strip 
of ground had been given over to nas- 
turtiums, daisies, marigolds and other 
small, hardy plants that supplied both 
families with cut flowers during the 
entire season. 

Mrs. Lee pretended that she did not 
see her neighbor and kept her back 
turned, but Maurine was plainly inter- 
ested. 

“Mamma,” she whispered excitedly, 
“Mrs. Gray’s digging a row of holes all 
the way along the ditch.” 

In spite of her curiosity, Mrs. Lee 
continued digging as she answered, 


“Let her. We'll show ’em a thing or 
two at that.” Whereupon Maurine 
danced in glee. It was dark when 


Tommy returned, so the occupants of 
the little white house had to wait until 
the next day to learn the object of his 
errand. 

Early next morning, Mrs. Lee moved 
her sewing machine from its accus- 
tomed place in the living room and 
placed it in front of the kitchen win- 


THE CONQUEST 
By Evelyn Eastman 
The woman hid her flaming love 
Through the leaden colored years, 
And tried in vain to snuff it out 
By drenching it with tears. 


Often in the still of night, 
The flicker bright would come, 
But always she would cover it 
And bid it to be gone. 


And when at last, the struggle done, 
She felt the flame depart, 

She knew that victory was hers 
O’er the passion in her heart. 








dow where she could watch her neigh- 
bors work in their yard. Very soon 
she saw Tommy drag his small cart, 
heavily laden with privet hedge, toward 
the long row of deep holes. Then Mrs. 
Gray took the small bushes, one by one, 
put them in the places prepared for 
them, and packed the dirt about them 
firmly. When she had finished, the 
two yards were separated completely 
by the neat, two-foot hedge. That was 
too much for Mrs. Lee. Laying aside 


her sewing, she hastened down the 
street towards town, but returned 
empty-handed. In a little while a 


wagon drove up to the house and un- 
loaded a great pile of lilac bushes. 

Diligently she worked for three days, 
planting the young bushes in a straight 
row along the ditch, so that when the 
Spring rains filled the tiny drain to over- 
flowing, it looked like a miniature river 
flowing through a dense forest. 

April passed and May came with 
warm sunshine and quickly gathering 
thunderstorms. The straight little row 
of bare, brown privet bushes were thickly 
hung with emerald leaves and under 
Mrs. Gray’s careful trimming, soon as- 
sumed the appearance of a long, green 
counter—so flat were they kept on top. 
The young lilacs, likewise, sent forth 
pyramids of white and pink and laven- 
der, then took on a somber, dark green 
hue for the rest of the summer. Truly 
it was a remarkable hedge that sepa- 
rated the two yards. Never a dead leaf, 
never a leafless branch was allowed to 
remain on either the lilacs or the privet. 
Perfectly trimmed, even in height, per- 
fectly shaped, they attracted attention 
of all passers-by. 

Early in the Summer following the 
quarrel, Mrs. Lee packed her daughter’s 
belongings and sent her to visit her 
sister who lived in a distant city. So 
pleased was the sister with the pretty, 
bright-eyed child that she begged per- 
mission to keep her and send -her to 
school. Mrs. Lee realized that her 
child would have many educational and 
social advantages there that she could 
never hope to have if she kept her, so 
she permitted the child to remain in the 
big city. 

Unwilling that her neighbor should 
outdo her, Mrs. Gray sent her boy to 
her brother who had a flourishing busi- 
ness in the middle-west. Here the boy 
would receive a good education and 
earn his board and keep by helping in 
the store after school, and on Satur- 
days. 

And so it happened that nearly fif- 
teen years passed, during which time, 
the two lonely women became more and 
more isolated by the ever growing 
shrubbery, and their hearts more and 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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THE AMENDMENT 


By Anna Adams 





INNER was over 
and Mrs. Taylor 
and her small son 
were seated before 
the grate fire lis- 
tening eagerly to 
the strange tales of 
the African jungle 
and the wonders of 

the land of mys- 
tery—the land of their forefathers, 
when the door bell rang. 


The ringing of the doorbell of the 
Taylor cottage was an unusual thing, 
especially on Sundays. Few people 
came to the house at any time, and 
most of these came because they 
wanted Mrs. Taylor to work for them. 
Willie volunteered to answer the sum- 
mons. 

“It’s Mr. Ducote from New York, 
mother; he says he’s an old friend of 
grampa’s and he knows you too,” said 
the little boy, excitedly. “And,” he 
whispered when his grandfather had 
left the room, “he came in the swellest 
big Fiat you ever saw.” 

Willie could not keep away from the 
window. He must see what effect the 
big foreign car was having on the 
neighbors. Yes, there was Jimmy 
Jones standing on the front porch eye- 
ing the car curiously, and Georgie Rob- 
erts was sitting on the fence admiring 
the gigantic machine. The curtains 
were moving suspiciously in the Wil- 
liams house—yes, someone was peep- 
ing. Willie’s eyes danced with joy, it 
was almost as much fun as going to the 
football game. P 

The little boy sat quietly during the 
conversation between his grandfather 
and Mr. Ducote. They discussed many 
things that he could not understand at 
all, but his round cheeks took a rosy 
color and his black eyes danced when 
Mr. Ducote said, “I say, Bill; how 
would you like to go to the big game 
Thursday? Been a long time since you 
saw a good game you know.” 

Fifteen years, Ducote,” answered 
grandfather with a far away look. “I 
used to go every year, you know.” 

“Well,” continued Mr. Ducote, “I’m 
going to drive down—start tomorrow. 
When I learned you were in town I 
thought I’d look you up and ask you to 
join me—like old times for us to at- 
tend a game together.” 

Willie exchanged a meaning look with 
his mother. Mother nodded in the af- 
firmative. Already his cup of joy was 
full, but it was soon to run over, for 
Mr. Ducote had noted the rapt expres- 
sion on the youngster’s face and the 
answering smile in his mother’s eyes. 
He directed his attention to Mrs. Tay- 
_lor. 

“Will it be possible for you to get 
ready by noon tomorrow, Adella—you 





The Butterfly Emerges from the Chrysalis 


and the boy? You won’t need much 
baggage for the trip. Be back in a 
week.” 

“Yes,” she replied, much to Willie’s 
relief, “and we are very grateful to you, 
Mr. Ducote.” 

The trio in the Taylor cottage retired 
early that night, for they must rise be- 
fore daybreak to prepare for the trip 
South, so Willie’s companions saw 
nothing of him the balance of the day. 
On Monday Mrs. Taylor went to school 
to say that she was taking her boy on 
a short trip South, but Willie himself 
was too busy getting himself and Sport 
ready for the eventful journey to pay 
any attention to Buck Williams’ whist- 
ling or Jimmy Jones’ long drawn out 
“Y00-00-00-hoo.” 

Promptly at noon the big red Fiat 
drove up to the Taylor cottage the 
second time, and again Willie’s com- 
panions clustered around the car. At 
the sound of the siren the trio aug- 
mented by Sport, proudly wearing a 
new, brass-trimmed harness, presented 
themselves. 

“Gee, Willie, wish’t I was you,” re- 
peated Jimmy Jones for the tenth time, 
as the car rolled away.” 

“Gosh, ’ats some swell trip,” contend- 
ed Buck Williams. 

“Mother,” Jimmy Jones cried, as he 
hurried into the dining room, a few 
minutes later, “Willie, and his mother 
and his grandfather went to Nashville 
in that swell, red car!” 

“Don’t say ‘swell’, James,” said Mrs. 
Jones irritably, “how many times have 
I told you not to use slang?” 

But there was more than Jimmy’s 
slang troubling Mrs. Jones. Mrs. Wil- 
liams had just informed her that Rich- 
ard Ducote, the owner of the big Fiat 
in which Willie was happily journey- 
ing southward, was likewise the owner 


IT HAPPENED THIS WAY 


Mrs. Taylor and her small son live in 
a modest cottage in a fashionable street. 
Willie, in spite of their poverty is popu- 
lar both with the teachers at school and 
with the boys of his own age in the 
neighborhood. Mrs. Bonaparte Jones 
believes that if Willie is out of the way 
her own son will be more popular. The 
fashionable mothers in the neighbor- 
hood organize the Dunbar Athletic 
Club for their young sons. Willie is 
refused membership on the ground that 
his father is not a college man. To off- 
set his disappointment at not being able 
to join, and take part in the holiday 
festivities of the Dunbars, Mrs. Taylor 
promises her boy a trip to Nashville to 
the big football game. An unexpected 
visit from her father, however, makes 
the trip impossible. 


of several oil wells—a man whose annual 
income tax would support a good sized 
family in luxury. If Mr. Ducote 
thought enough of Mrs. Taylor and her 
father to take them on a trip of that 
kind, then Mrs. Taylor’s acquaintance 
must have been worth cultivation. But 
she must have been very poor to have 
worked so hard and so _ constantly. 
Clearly Mrs. Jones was puzzled. 

The Westwood Matron’s reception 
was scheduled to take place one week 
hence and Mrs. Jones had planned it 
should be the social event of the sea- 
son. She had spent endless hours with 
her dressmaker and more money than 
she really could afford in her effort to 
eclipse every other member of the club. 
She had gone over the list of invited 
guests dozens of times to make sure 
that only the elite would be present. 
The list had been revised again and 
again. Through a friend she learned 
that W. Sampson Greene, the author 
of the Latin grammar she used in high 
school was in the city and after two 
days of telephoning and anxiety, she 
had received a promise of his presence. 
Now, just when things seems to be 
sailing smoothly, Mrs. Taylor bobs up 
mysteriously, hobnobbing with the 
wealthy, with the air of one accus- 
tomed to associating with such. It was 
too much for Mrs. Jones. 

A deep, glistening snow covered the 
ground on the night of the reception 
and shining white flakes filled the air. 
As Mrs. Jones stood in her window 
fuming over the delay of her taxicab, 
the big red Fiat again rolled up to the 
Taylor cottage. All of the other mem- 
bers of the Westwood Matron’s Club 
were present when Mrs. Jones arrived 
—just as she had planned. But much 
to her chagrin her costume commanded 
little admiration for there were num- 
bers of others far prettier. There was 
Mrs. Barton Browne, for instance, look- 
ing for all the world like a bronze 
statue, her slender figure drapped in 
graceful folds of silver, a gigantic be- 
jewelled comb in her abundant black 
hair. She had never liked Mrs. Browne 
very well, either, and that galled her 
the more. 

“I’ve been trying to get you on the 
wire all day, Mrs. Jones,” said Mrs. 
Browne sweetly, “but you were busy 
every time I tried, and I hadn’t time 
to come over. It was about Mr. 
Greene. You see, he is staying with 
his daughter, and of course I couldn’t 
invite him and ignore her. And al- 
though I felt sure that it was perfectly 
all right to ask her, I wanted to tell 
you.” Mrs. Browne’s eyes twinkled and 
she smiled in a way that made Mrs. 
Jones long to slap her. 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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THE MASTODON AND THE PYGMIES 


By the Investigator 





when the mammoth roamed the 

earth, a tiny bee settled herself in 
a patch of clover to suck the nectar she 
found there. A mastodon spied the lit- 
tle bee and shouted, “Get out of there! 
I want that clover, and I am big 
enough and strong enough to take what 
1 want. What right has a little bug 
like you to live? Why, even that funny 
little animal called man hides in the 
tree tops when he sees me coming!” 


The little bee, too frightened to re- 
tort, simply flew away, nor did she 
stop until she was safe in her hive in 
the depths of the forest, for she did 
not want to be crushed by the gigantic 
monster. The other bees crowded 
around to see what the trouble was, and 
when she got her breath she told them 
what had happened. They were ter- 
rified for a time by their own small 
size and the terrific strength of the big 
animal. Finally the wise little Queen 
Bee said: “The mastodon is gigantic 
and we are frail. The best thing for 
us to do is to keep out of his sight as 
much as possible and mind our own 
business. A selfish, ruthless, brutal ani- 
mal like that cannot survive always, 
but if we work and stick together, all 
will be well with us in the end.” 

As the years passed, man learned 
that alone, he was no match for the 
mastodon, but with the help of other 
men, he could master all the monsters 
of earth. The big, self-centered mas- 
todon traveled alone as the centuries 
passed, for he felt no need of help from 
his fellow creatures. He was big 
enough and strong enough to fight any 
other creature who came his way—in 
his brute strength he felt his place 
secure in the mundane plan. So he 
failed to adapt himself to the new order 
of things and perished from the face of 
the earth. 


‘igen ago, in the prehistoric days 


Honey was found to be so useful 
and pleasing to man that the little bee 
was given his protection and now 
thrives in all lands. 


The Queen Bee was right—in union 
only, is there great strength. Individ- 
uality is frail indeed in the face of co- 
operation. 

Like the little bee, Colored people 
are constantly threatened by the mon- 
ster Prejudice. The black man finds a 
desirable position or a choice spot in 
which to live only to be confronted by 
the modern mastodon, Race Hatred, 
and told to “Get out of there. I want 
that. What right have you to anything 
desirable?” 


True enough some individuals of the 
race may reach a degree of success 
without the help of their own kind— 
indeed there are those whose dealings 
are almost entirely with the other race, 
yet in times of stress, they are often 
forced to seek their own people or per- 
ish. This has been made manifest re- 


cently in the frantic efforts of many 
Colored families in a number of the 
larger cities to keep their homes from 
falling into the hands of whites who 
held mortgages against their property. 
The whites, displeased because blacks 
held valuable real estate in very de- 
sirable neighborhoods, used every ef- 
fort to make them sell or lose it. 
White banks and real estate men refused 
to make loans to any but white prop- 
erty holders. Many of the Colored peo- 
ple found it impossible to secure the 
money they needed and lost their prop- 
erty. A pooling of black people’s 
money would have prevented this situa- 
tion. 

The failure of many racial business 
enterprises in the past fifty years, either 
because our people would not support 
them or because those at the head of 
the ventures were dishonest, brings us 


to the conclusion that we would do well 
to emulate the little bee and band our- 
selves together for  self-preservation. 
Like the bee we can work quietly, spend 
every waking moment in self-develop- 
ment and use our money for building 
up useful enterprises Then, like the 
mammoth of old, Prejudice, that blind, 
merciless monster that stalks the earth 
teday, tramping down justice and fair 
play as the gigantic creature of ancient 
times trampled the clover, will in the 
same manner disappear from the face 
of the earth. 

The old Russian proverb is signifi- 
cant, “Men carry their superiority in- 
side,—animals_ outside.” The proof 
that we are not an inferior race lies in 
keeping abreast of the times in leaving 
in our wake, monuments to industry 
and progress that time will not efface. 
Let us acquit ourselves like men. 
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more embittered by the carefully nursed 
hate. The mothers had visited their 
children occasionally, and the children 
had visited their mothers on two or 
three occasions, but always at different 
times, and so Maurine and Tommy had 
never met during all these years. 

Maurine had been teaching school 
for three years in the city of her adop- 
tion and Tommy, who had launched in 
the real estate business, when one de- 
lightful June day, Mrs. Lee received a 
telegram from her daughter to the ef- 
fect that she was coming on the even- 
ing train to spend the summer with her 
mother. So happy was the good lady 
to have her child with her once more, 
that she hugged the yellow paper to her 
breast and wished heartily that she 
could run out and tell Mrs. Gray as she 
used to do in the old days, so long ago. 
But when hate fastens itself onto us it 
binds our tongues, our hands and feet 
when we would do or say the right 
thing and so Mrs. Lee went out in the 
yard and sprayed her rosebushes in- 
stead. Mrs. Gray, trimming the privet 
hedge did not fail to detect the joy in 
her neighbor’s eyes and the happy smile 
on her lips. Mrs. Lee’s happiness an- 
gered Mrs. Gray who hurried into the 
house and sang jubilantly and loudly 
that her neighbor might hear and think 
that she too had had cause for rejoic- 
ing. 

Feigned happiness sometimes begets 
the real thing, and it was true in this 
case, for just before sundown ai tall, 
handsome, baggage laden _ stranger 
drove up to the door, unceremoniously 
pushed it open and walked in. Mrs. 
Lee, from her point of vantage behind 
the lilac bushes could see the startled 
smile of recognition as Mrs. Gray greet- 
ed her handsome boy. For even prej- 
udiced Mrs. Lee had to admit that 
Tommy Gray was handsome. 

“Didn’t get any of it from his mother, 


that’s sure,” muttered Mrs. Lee un- 
graciously. A tinkling clock, however, 
brought her to the realization of the 
swift passing of time. She seized her 
hat from the nail behind the door, and 
hurried down the narrow sidewalk to- 
ward the station. Mrs. Gray and her 
son, seated in the hammock that hung 
beneath the poplar trees had their backs 
turned toward the street, and so en- 
grossed were they in their own happy 
reunion that they did not see their 
neighbor when she returned from her 
mysterious journey accompanied by the 
tall young woman who wore such luxu- 
rious furs. Tommy had just promised 
his mother that he would spend a whole 
month* with her, and maybe if things 
were running smoothly, he might stay 
a week or two longer than that. 

After so many years in the dusty, 
smoky city, the fresh, perfumed air, the 
banks of flowers, the velvety, emerald 
grass and the sweet songs of bright 
feathered birds seemed heavenly indeed. 

Maurine rose early the morning after 
her arrival. Clad in a simple pink ging- 
ham frock that enhanced the beauty of 
her clear, pale brown skin, and with her 
heavy dark hair braided simply and 
wrapped about her head, she sallied 
forth to cut a basketful of flowers for 
the house. She had filled her basket 
with roses and had climbed up on a 
spindle-legged stool to reach some late 
lilacs when she lost her balance and fell 
through the bushes. Frantically she 
grasped at the slender green branches, 
but they were not strong enough to 
sustain the weight of her body and she 
plunged down into the narrow ditch 
bringing the branches with her. 

“Are you hurt?” asked a masculine 
voice from the other side of the privet 
hedge. 

“No,” she replied laughing. Then as 
Tommy, in one leap, cleared the low 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Nacre taffeta was used 
in the construction of the 
pleasing frock at the ex- 
treme left. The bead em- 
broidery is in shades of 
coral, paprika and flame. 


PRETTY FROCKS 
FOR THE GAY HOLIDAY 
SEASON 


A gown of palest shell 
pink satin with sleeves 
and panels of silver lace 
has a girdle of metallic 
flowers and a yoke em- 
broidered in silver threads. 


Cinnamon brown can- 
ton crepe is combined 
with brown brocade in the 
second frock. The shoes 
are of dark brown suede 
combined with kid in a 
lighter shade. 


The ankle length coat is 


quite correct when it is 
unbelted, bottonless and 
free of trimming. The 


collar defies the cold. 


The blue velour dress at 
the extreme right is 
trimmed in black military 
braid. The close fitting 
sleeve and mousquetaire 
cuffs are interesting fea- 
tures. 


WHAT THEY ARE WEARING 





r \NHE waistline remains low this sea- 


son, but unlike the loose fitting 
garments worn last vear, many of 
the newest bodices are molded to the 
figure very closely. Sometimes these 
are draped a bit at one side. Mate- 
rials are soft and clinging which makes 
it possible to drape the new frocks 
elaborately and still keep the slender 
lines that are so well liked. 
Silver is used extensively for evening 


wear and so is metal lace. Gold and 
silver net laces are worn over slips of 
matching metal cloth. 

Necklines vary. Both new and in- 
teresting is the neckline that begins at 
the left shoulder and slants to the right 
armpit. An exaggerated bateau neck 
line extends half way to the elbows, re- 
vezling the shoulders. Straps over the 
shoulders hold the garment in place. 

Mousquetaire cuffs have been revived 


Of silver, gold or contrasting mate- 
rials they are striking indeed. 

All lengths of coats are good—short 
bolero length, hip length, three-quarter 
and full length coats are all good. 
Most models are straight of line and 
beltless. Some show a bit of drapery 
and the side fastening. 

High shoes have made their appear- 
ance after a prolonged absence. The 

(Continued on Page 22) 








bushes and lifted her gently to her feet 
she added, “but I’m afraid I have ruined 
mother’s perfect row of lilacs. What a 
pity!” For indeed Maurine had broken 
several branches on two bushes as she 
fell, which left a three-foot break in 
the otherwise perfect fence of lilacs. 

“So this is Maurine Lee,” thought 
Tommy. 

Woman-like, Maurine saw everything 
at once, instead of one thing at a time, 
so it did not take but a glance for the 
girl to realize that this young man was 
tall, slender, clear of skin, bright-eyed 
and likable, and that as Mrs. Gray still 
lived next door, this must be her son. 
Then she remembered that their moth- 
ers were still unfriendly after all these 
years, and the folly of it all struck her 
as both comical and serious. Why 
nurse hate! Love, to Maurine, seemed 
the only thing worth cultivation—love 
for everyone whether you knew them 
or not—it made one so much happier 
to love than to hate. 

“You are Tommy Gray, aren’t you?” 
she asked and answered her question 
all at once. 

“Yes, Maurine,” he admitted smiling. 
Then he, too, remembered the bitter- 
ness in their mothers’ hearts. 

The girl’s heart skipped a beat or two 
as he spoke. Truly his was a wonderful 
voice, and no one else could smile like 
that. But she must not betray her 
thoughts, so without another word she 
picked up her basket and fled. Mrs. 
Gray, who had seen the whole thing 
from the window, said to herself, “I 
can’t allow anything like that. Bet the 
little cat fell on purpose.” 

And Mrs. Lee, who had reached the 
back door just in time to see Maurine 
smilingly thank her benefactor, mut- 
tered, “I must be more careful after 
this.” 

That afternoon when Mrs. Lee went 
to water the flowers, the beautiful scene 
on her neighbor’s lawn caused her to 
shake a fist in that direction and hasten 
toward her room to think hard. For on 
the beautiful lawn next door, a long 
table was spread with a snowy embroid- 
ered cloth, piles of sandwiches wrapped 
in wax paper rested on delicate china 
trays and later the table was laden with 
dainty molded desserts, cakes, candies 
and lemonade, for Mrs. Gray had in- 
vited the most distinguished young peo- 
ple of her acquaintance to meet her 
handsome, successful son. There was 
Maude LaRue, Dr. LaRue’s daughter, 
Mercedes Ganey, whose beauty and 
wonderful voice made her popular in 
spite of her lack of worldly goods, Lil- 
lian Lane, the banker’s daughter, Pearl 
Crowder, who taught in the local high 
school, Virgil Croker, who in spite of 
his habit of carrying a “hip flask” was 
none the less heir to a big fortune, de- 
sirable in itself in spite of the fact that 
it was gained in a mysterious way, and 
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a number of others composing the little 
town’s smart circle. Mrs. Gray looked 
very happy and many years younger as 
she hurried back and forth on various 
errands. Jealousy in Mrs. Lee’s heart 
gave birth to a new idea. 

Hastily she seized her writing mate- 
rials and wrote several notes. These 
she dropped in the post box with a 
smile of triumph. Then for several 
days she could be seen hurrying to and 
fro laden with mysterious packages, 
sewing in the window and finally one 
clear evening early in July Mrs. Gray 
saw her neighbor’s lawn brilliant with 
colored lanterns, and with merry, chat- 
tering young people and through the 
open windows, she could hear music— 
someone was singing—a clear, sweet 
soprano, the kind of a voice that makes 
one forget things mundane. Mrs. Gray 
slipped out the back door so Tommy 
couldn’t see her peeping. She must see 
the owner of that wonderful voice. She 
had heard Mercedes Ganey sing on sev- 
eral occasions, but even Miss Ganey 
could not keep one swaying pendulum- 
like between tears and laughter as this 
singer did. Cautiously Mrs. Gray crept 
through the shadow to the broken lilac 
bushes—she would push apart the 
privet there and hide in the shadow of 
the lilacs. Carefully she pulled at the 
privet—she did not want to make a 
noise, but the sturdy carefully trained 
plants refused to part—then she tried 
to climb over them. Carefully she put 
one foot over the hedge, then firmly 
she grasped the thickest branch of the 
nearest lilac bush and tried to steady 
herself until she could bring the other 
foot over. 

But Mrs. Gray was no longer young 
and agile as she used to be, the branch 
swayed unsteadily a moment, her feet 
slipped from beneath her and she sat 
down on the carefully trimmed hedge. 
The bushes bent spring-like beneath 
her weight and in a moment Mrs. Gray 
found herself sitting on the ground, the 
hedge flattened out beneath her. She 
scrambled to her feet quickly lest 
Tommy should see her in this ridicu- 


STORMS 
By Wilma Mason 
Snowflakes falling all around, 
Veil the leaden sky from sight, 


Hide the dead leaves on the ground, 
Yet seem never to alight. 





Out of doors the snow piles high, 
But round the fire all snug and warm, 
Where big logs crack and sing and sigh, 
We're safe from the raging storm. 


When storms of life rage around about, 
And threaten to destroy our peace, 
Love’s sunshine in your heart will rout 
The gloom and bid your joys in- 

crease. 
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lous position. She hurried across the 
lawn toward the house. Tommy was 
seated in the hammock still and evi- 
dently suspected nothing. The sweet 
voice next door had ceased and there 
was a hearty applause. Mrs. Gray 
hoped it would be generous enough to 
earn another song. Yes, there was the 
sweet voice again. Mrs. Gray slipped 
across the lawn and this time crossed 
over the broken bushes without diffi- 
culty. She must see that singer. She 
stole along in the shadow of the lilacs 
until she reached the open window. 
She could see the piano and someone 
playing, but no singer. She moved a bit 
nearer—there was no mistaking that 
shining mass of hair, even though her 
back was turned—no one had such hair 
and indeed, Mrs. Gray thought, no one 
would have been brazen enough to 
wear a backless gown but Maurine Lee. 
Fascinated, Mrs. Gray watched. She 
came closer. Yes, that was Maurine 
singing too, and Virgil Croeker stand- 
ing near the piano looked at the girl 
with an unmistakable look of devotion, 
while Grafton Freeman, the bishop’s 
young brother, turned the pages. Mau- 
rine had evidently won her place in so- 
ciety’s inner circle. It was too much 
for Mrs. Gray. She slipped back 
through the break in the double hedge 
and went to bed. 

Like his mother, Tom Gray was 
thrilled by the wonderful voice, but un- 
like her he knew instinctively without 
looking, that Maurine was the singer. 
Long after the last guests had gone, he 
lay there dreaming of the wonderful 
creature next door. Early in the morn- 
ing he strode through the wooded path 
that led to the half-forgotten haunts of 
his childhood. As he wandered past 
familiar old landmarks, he thought of 
his little playmate—her big sparkling 
black eyes, the pouting red mouth, the 
short brown ringlets that covered her 
head and refused to stay combed, her 
flying brown legs and her red little 
cheeks. He had thought her a wonder- 
ful playmate, quick-tempered, yet as 
quickly over it, boyish enough to enjoy 
his rough games, yet gentle enough to 
be altogether lovable. A desire to visit 
the old haunts seized him. He found 
the cave under the hill where they used 
to play house. It was partly filled in 
now with dead leaves and branches. 
There was the little pond in the clear- 
ing where they waded and sailed their 
boats. It was stagnant and overgrown 
with green scum. A little farther on 
he found the two stumps they had used 
for stools. He sat on one of them and 
reviewed the happy hours spent in this 
beautiful spot. When he reached home 
he found several letters had come on 
the morning mail, among them a dinner 
invitation from Mrs. Roche. When he 
handed it to his mother she could hard- 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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DO YOU BELIEVE IN SIGNS? 


By L. L. Davis 





ALF a century ago, almost with- 
H out exception, the Colored people 

of this country lived in insanitary 
log huts with dirt floors and no con- 
veniences whatever—a contrast indeed 
to the sanitary homes of today with 
their highly polished floors, tiled bath- 
rooms, electrical appliances and _ har- 
monious furnishings to which the aver- 
age Colored family can point with par- 
donable pride. Colored people now 
avail themselves of the privilege of 
wearing becoming clothes, bathing 
daily, of harnessing electricity to per- 
form the hard tasks and selecting their 
foods scientifically, which is a long 
stride in advance of log hut days, 
coarse, unpalatable foods and lack of 
personal cleanliness. 

Each generation since that time has 
advanced intellectually. Today colleges 
for members of the race are well filled 
and many of the best white institu- 
tions of higher education are dotted 
with dark faces, yet in spite of all these 
evidences of enlightenment, most of 
us have failed to rid our minds of cer- 
tain relics of log hut days—the multi- 
tudinous superstitions in which our 
forefathers blindly believed. If we are 
to advance either individually or as a 
race, it is just as necessary that we rid 
the mind of superstition as it is to rid 
the home of dirt or to wear clean 
clothes. A woman with a wart on her 
otherwise beautiful face will go to a 
beauty specialist to have it removed. 
She will not permit blemishes to mar 
her beauty when it is possible to get 
rid of them. Neither would a good 
housewife tolerate piles of filth in her 
otherwise clean, sanitary house. Why 
then, tolerate the cobwebs of supersti- 
tion in our clean, orderly minds? 

Ignorance is the only atmosphere in 
which superstitions can thrive. Allied 
with ignorance is fear—irrational fear 
that forms the bogey of superstition. 
This overwhelming dread of nothing at 
all, these groundless beliefs that ham- 
per at every turn should be destroyed 
by reading and reasoning, by getting 
better acquainted with yourself and 
your surroundings, by being sure of 
yourself. 


In the remote ages of the past, primi- 
tive minds, unable to fathom the mys- 
terious workings of the natural forces 
busily employed in working out their 
natural destiny, invented all sorts of 
ideas about spirits, monsters and other 
enemies of mankind. Their ignorance 
created a sense of danger and their de- 
fective knowledge invented a way of 
escape. 


These primitive minds believed there 
was a spirit in everything; the trees, 
the rocks, the streams, the clouds and 
the lower animals were supposedly the 
abode of spirits. These beliefs were 
passed on from one generation to an- 
other, and became the stock in trade 
of all races. Modified in a degree, they 
have been handed down to the present 
generation, for if we do not believe in 
good and evil spirits in the objects 
around us, why do we “touch wood” 
after boasting to ward off the ill luck 
that is sure to follow? 


Superstition is contagious; so suscep- 
tible are most human beings that they 
are willing to accept the fears of their 
fathers or of their neighbors without 
a question and without reason. A lit- 
tle reasoning would destroy these fears. 
Take the black cat for example: When 
a black cat crosses your path, do you 
ever stop to ask yourself why you are 
afraid? Certainly you are not afraid 
of the cat, for you probably had one 
as a pet at some time in your life. 
No doubt he crossed and recrossed 
your path hundreds of times a day as 
he ran around you playfully chasing a 
ball of catnip or in pursuit of a mouse 
in the yard, yet the idea of disaster 
following in the wake of your pet’s 
antics never once crossed your mind. 


Some very sensible people quail with 
fear at the thought of spilling salt. 
This is an apprehension handed down 
through the ages from Greek and Ro- 
man paganism. Salt, among the pa- 
gans, was regarded as an emblem of 
redemptive power. That this old belief 
is still attached to salt is evident in the 
fact that many people even now believe 
that the overturning of a salt shaker 
foretells the breaking of friendship un- 


less the person toward whom the salt 
falls will take a pinch between the 
thumb and forefinger of the right hand 
and cast it over his left shoulder. And 
he must be sure that he throws it over 
the left shoulder for that is the only 
way to appease the devil. 

The evil attached to the breaking of 
a mirror is another heirloom from our 
pagan ancestors. Looking glasses 
were used as instruments of divination, 
hence if one was broken, the means of 
knowing the will of the gods was de- 
stroyed, which, they considered, was 
unfortunate indeed. So when we sink 
in despair over the breaking of a mir- 
ror or the spilling of a little salt, we 
are placing ourselves on par intellectu- 
ally with the pagans of the remote ages 
of the past. 

Many shrink in horror at the idea of 
being the thirteenth person at the table. 
The origin of this superstition, of 
course is in the Last Supper, when 
Christ and his disciples sat at meat to- 
gether. The tragedies subsequent to 
this meal are supposed to be repeated 
each time that thirteen people gather 
together. But if this were true, our 
undertakers would have to work over- 
time to bury the dead. 

The combination of Friday and the 
thirteenth is the most unfortunate on 
the calendar to the superstitious mind. 
The tragedy of Golgotha occurred on 
Friday and similar tragedies might be 
enacted on that day through all times. 
Coupled with the equally tragic num- 
ber, thirteen, it is terrible indeed. 

That such beliefs are not only fool- 
ish but detrimental is made evident in 
the case of Clyde Jones. Jones, who 
was a chauffeur, had been taught to 
dread the approach of Friday the thir- 
teenth. Indeed he never felt safe on 
that day unless snugly tucked in bed; 
that was the only place where his car 
couldn’t collide with another, where he 
couldn’t run over someone, have a 
blow-out, get knocked in the head, lose 
something or get into an argument. 
Of course there was still the chance 
of the house burning up on a fatal com- 
bination of Friday and the thirteenth, 
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HEN your world’s about to fall, 
And you back’s against the wall, 


When you're facing wild retreat and utter rout; 


When it seems that naught can stop it, 
All your pleas and plans can’t prop it, 


Get a grip upon yourself and—stick it out! 


NY craven fool can quit, 
But a man with pluck and grit 


Will hold until the very final shout; 


In the snarling tecth of sorrow 
He will laugh and say: “Tomorrow 
The luck will change 





I guess I'll stick it out.” 


STICK IT OUT 


HE luck does change; you know it, 
All the records prove and show it, 


And the men who win are men who strangle doubt, 


Who hesitate nor swerve, 
Who have grit and guts and nerve, 


And whose motto is: 


Play hard, and stick it out. 


ND you think you can’t last long, 
A So you, when things go wrong, 
That you’ve got to juit nor wait the final bout; 
Smile, smile at your beholders, 
Clench your teeth and square your shoulders, 
And fight! 


You'll win if you but stick it out! 
—Edmund Leamy, In Forbes Magazine. 
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It’s no use to wait 
"Til your ship comes in 
If you haven't sent one out. 


The Way to Get Anything ‘Is 
to Go After It 


Do You Need Money? 


If so, this is your opportunity. 
There are no hard times for High- 
Brown Agents. If you wish spare 
time or steady employment write 
for our terms to agents. 

Our agents (young men and 
women) earn big money by a few 
hours a day of pleasant and dig- 
nified employment. 

There is no other occupation that 
yields such big returns with such 
little effort as selling High-Brown 
Toilet Preparations. Also while 
helping yourself you are lending 
your aid towards the maintenance 
of a worthy Race Enterprise. We 
have one of the finest and most 
excellent lines of toilet prepara- 
tions in the world and it is es- 
pecially adapted to the needs of 
our people. We have always been 
leaders in putting out handsome 
packages with pretty Colored girls 
attractively displayed. Our prod- 
ucts are of the finest quality. 
Therefore your success is certain. 
If you don’t know how to sell, we 
will teach you. 


You can’t afford to up” such an 
opportunity. Write for Terms Today 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC 
MFG. CO. 


Dept. H. C CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Stuffed Celery 

Mix together one-fourth pound of 
good butter and one-half pound of 
Roquefort cheese. Cream them _ to- 
gether until they are very smooth. Add 
a tablespoon of Worcestershire sauce, 
a little salt, a dash of paprika. Use 
white, crisp stalks of celery and stuff 
the hollow with this mixture. Press 
two stalks together, tie at each end and 
serve with salad, or with the dinner as 
a substitute for salad. 
Date Pudding 

Seed one package of dates and cut in 
small pieces. Mix together one table- 
spoonful of flour, one cup of granulated 
sugar, and two well beaten eggs. Add 
the dates, one cup of nut meats and 
three-fourths cup of cold water. Bake 
in a deep pan with a cover for one hour 
in a slow oven. Serve with whipped 
cream. 
Salad Baskets 

Select tomatoes of the same size and 
shape; they should be firm but not too 
green to be palatable. Scald and chill 
them, then slip off the skins and scoop 
the centers out deeply. Set the tomato 
cups on ice until serving time. Then 
fill them with the following mixture: 
One small can of asparagus points, thin 
strips of green peppers and dice celery, 
dressed with Chantilly Sauce. Basket 
handles may be made with strips of 
celery slipped deep down in the sides 
of the baskets. 
Baked Cucumbers 

Pare and cut into small cubes, reject- 
ing the seeds, two medium sized cucum- 
bers. Boil the pulp in salted water until 
very tender, then drain and cool. Make 
one cupful of rich white sauce, which 
has been well seasoned with salt, pep- 
per and nutmeg. Add a teaspoonful of 
onion juice and pour the sauce over 
the cucumbers, adding some strips of 
pimientos and a well beaten egg. Pour 
the mixture into small greased molds or 
custard cups and bake twenty minutes 
in a moderate oven. 


PLEASING ADDITIONS TO THE HOLIDAY DINNER | 





Chantilly Sauce 


To the required amounts of mayon- 
aise dressing, or smooth boiled 
dressing, add enough grated horse- 
radish to make it spicily hot. Then 
add an equal quantity of raw tomato 
pulp which has been pressed through a 
seive. One-half teaspoonful of onion 
or a bit of garlic may be added if one 
likes the flavor. 

Deviled Shrimps 


Melt three tablespoons of butter, add 
one cup of cooked shrimps and cook 
four minutes. To this mixture add one 
cup of hot cooked rice, small cup heavy 
cream, one teaspoonful of salt, half tea- 
spoon celery salt, one-half cup tomato 
sauce, half teaspoon onion juice. Bake 
in a moderate oven for fifteen minutes. 
Serve hot with thin strip of toast. 
Cherry Cream Tarts 

Line tart shells with a stiff paste, 
which has been rolled to a thickness of 
about one-fourth inch. Stone two cups 
of canned cherries add one cup of sugar 
which has been mixed with two table- 
spoons of flour, cook until the juice 
thickens. Cover with meringue, brown 
lightly and serve in the tartshells. 
Apricot Sherbet 


Mash two cups of canned apricots 
through a potato ricer. Cover with 
three-fourths cupful of sugar and let 
stand three hours. Fold in one cupful 
of cream whipped stiff and freeze. 


THE AMENDMENT 
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“Oh,” said Mrs. Brown, a few mo- 
ments later, “there’s Mr. Green, now, 
with his daughter and Mr. Ducote,” and 
she hurried toward the trio. 

The artificial smile that Mrs. Jones 
had summoned at Mr. Greene’s name, 
froze on her lips, vanished and gave 
place to frank astonishment, for there 
stood Mrs. Taylor, looking very stat- 
uesque and ethereal in a filmy costume 
of pink and white and gold,—indescrib- 
ably beautiful, yet elaborately simple 
from her perfect coiffure to the tips of 
her slender gold slippers. Beside her 
stood Mr. Ducote and behind them her 
father. Mrs. Browne greeted the three 
pleasantly and led them toward Mrs. 
Jones. The latter never knew just how 


she managed to live through that even- 
ing, for her so filled with vexation, 
chagrin and disappointment. As one in 
a dream she watched Mrs. Taylor whirl 
through the mazes of the most intri- 
cate dances with the most sought after 
men, men whose very names were 
spoken with sort of a reverence and re- 
spect by social climbers of Mrs. Jones’ 
type. She saw the women of the town’s 
first families chatting with her in the 
most friendly fashion—in short, Adella 
Taylor was undeniably the belle of the 
evening. Who would have dreamed 
that the little modestly dressed, hard- 
working Adelle Taylor whom Mrs. 
Jones had taken particular pains to 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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IF IT’S FUNNY—LAUGH 


Didn’t Want to Impose 

Mike was walking along a muddy 
country road carrying a heavy bundle. 
A friend passing in a car, offered him a 
lift. Mike was delighted and after 
seating himself in the car he placed the 
bundle on his knees. 

“You can put your bundle on the 
seat, Mike,” said the friend. 

“Niver mind,” Mike replied.. “Since 
you are so good as to give me a ride, I 
won't be after asking you to haul me 
bundle as well.” 

Makes a Difference 

The master of the house came home 
and found a paper hanger putting some 
hideous wallpaper on the parlor. “Who 
told you to put such paper as that in 
this room?” he demanded angrily. 

“Your wife, sir,’ answered the paper- 
hanger. 

“Oh,” said the man in a changed tone, 
“isn’t it pretty?” 

Honest Indeed 

Grocer (to ragged applicant): “If I 
was sure you were honest I would give 
you a job helping around the store.” 

Ragged Applicant: “Oh, I’m honest, 
mister. I worked in a bath-house fif- 
teen years and never even took a bath.” 
That’s Right 

Father: “Esther, it’s time the young 
man went home.” 

Young Man: “Gee, but your father’s 
a crank.” 

Father (overhearing the remark): 
“When you haven’t got a self-starter, a 
crank is a good thing to have.” 

Out of Reach 

Neighbor: “Georgie, did your mother 
put up much fruit this year?” 

Georgie: “Yes’m she did. She put 
it up on the shelf so high I couldn’t 
reach it.” 

Making Sure 

A Colored boy went to the drug store 
and called a number over the phone. 

“Did you get a boy for that job you 
advertised last week, Mr. Brown?” he 
asked. 

Evidently the reply was in the af- 
firmative. 

“Well, is the boy givin’ satisfaction,” 
was the next question. 

The answer seemed to be “yes,” so he 
hung up the receiver. 

“What’s the matter, buddy?” asked 
the druggist, “were you too late to get 
the job you wanted?” 

“Naw, sir. I got that job a week ago, 
but I jes’ wanted to see how I stood 
with the boss,” replied the boy. 

An Excellent Tonic 

Patient: “I need something to put 
me in fighting trim; I feel all shot to 
pieces.” 

Office Girl: “Don’t worry. The doc- 
tor’s bill will do that.” 

Gloomy Outlook 

Parson: “Do you take this woman 
till death do part?” 

Groom: “Don’t I get no time off for 
good behavior?” 





IT PAYS TO LOOK YOUR BEST! 


It is not always vanity that causes girls and women to 
want to look their best. Becoming clothes of a good 
quality attract less attention these days than shabby 


ones. Many a physical defect is skillfully obliterated 
- by the proper kind of clothes. 


BUT IT TAKES MONEY TO BUY THEM 
You Can Earn That Money in Your Spare Time 


You can have a fur coat this winter, if you need one, 
you can have a new suit this fall, and those new style 
boots you've been admiring. You can go for a visit 
during the holidays, or get the new furnishings you 
wanted for your house before your holiday guests 
arrive. 


If you would like to do any of these things, write to 


Mary Brown, % Half-Century Magazine 
5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


LET US DO YOUR 
PRINTING 


WE DO THE BEST WORK FOR LOWER PRICES 


For a limited time we are offering the fol- 
lowing prices, delivered by Parcels Post: 


100 Visiting cards $1.00—Extra quality . $1.50 
500 Business cards 2.00—Extra quality. 3.00 
1000 Business cards 3.00—Extra quality. 5.00 
500 Envelopes, good quality. . .$2.00—Extra quality . $3.00 
1000 Envelopes, gooi quality... 3.50—Extra quality. 5.00 
500 Letter Heads, good quality .$2.50—Extra quality . $3.50 
1000 Letter Heads, good quality. 3.50—Extra quality. 5.50 
1000 Noteheads, Statements, Letter Heads $4. 
1000 Four-page folders, 344x644 
1000 Four-page folders, 4 x9 
1000 Four-page folders, 6 


Any information gladly furnished on receipt of two-cent stamp. Cash 
must accompany all orders. Orders of $4.00 or more post paid. 


AGENTS WANTED 


JONES & BAKER 
5204 Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 
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It is our plan to erect such a monument; 
a building inside and outside that will stand 
as an everlasting testimonial to Negro En- 
terprise and thrift. 

The building illustrated is the architect's 
drawing. 

This building to be erected on State 
Street, the principal thoroughfare in the city 
of Chicago; convenient to all parts of the 
city, and within easy access to the best and 
fastest transportation facilities. Located 
in the very heart of Colored activities of 
Chicago, and only twelve minutes to Chi- 
cago’s great business center or ““Loop”—the 
greatest retail district in the world. 

The building will be owned by the Over- 
ton-Hygienic Manufacturing Company, the 
largest manufacturing enterprise in the 
United States, owned and operated ex- 
clusively by Colored People; sole originat- 
ors and producers of the famous line of 


HIGH-BROWN TOILET PREPARA- 





THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 








A Monument to Negro Thrift and Industry 


An Evidence of Thrift and Industry in Its Most Practical Form 


TIONS. Our references: R. G. Dun & Co., 
The Bradstreet Co., or any bank or banker. 


The plans call for the finest building ever 
erected and owned by Colored People, and 


‘will be of reinforced concrete, and modern 


in every respect—absolutely fireproof. 
- The architect's plans for the building are 
as follows: 
Ist Floor—Stores. 
2nd Floor—Fifty-two properly equipped 
and finely finished offices for 
professional men — Physi- 
cians, Dentists, Lawyers, etc. 
3rd Floor—Large offices and small halls. 
4th Floor—Offices of the Overton-Hy- 
gienic Mfg. Co. 
5th Floor—Operations division of the 
Overton-Hygienic Mfg: Co. 
6th Floor—Production section, ware- 
‘house and laboratories of the 
Overton Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
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Make Your Savings Yield the Greatest Possible Returns 


The building will occupy the block 
bounded on the West by State Street, on 
the North by Overton Court; on the South 
by Thirty-sixth Place, with an alley on the 
East. 


This property is owned by the Overton- 
Hygienic Mfg. Co. 


We have the money with which to finance 
the construction of three stories of this 
building, but we want to erect six stories 
and make it a credit to the race in every 
particular. Accordingly, we have issued 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds to the extent of 
$200,000.00. 


Title is guaranteed by the Chicago Title 
and Trust Company—a firm with assets of 
over $14,000,000. The property will be 
without any liens, debts, or encumbrances 
whatsoever, except this Gold Bond First 
Mortgage. 


Interest is payable every six months— 
January 15th and July 15th. As the bonds 
are dated July 15th, 1922, we will make an 
allowance for all bonds purchased before 
July 15th, 1922, on the following scale: 


If purchased on or before 


April 15th, 1922, 

Each $100.00 bond will cost $986.25 
May Ist, 1922, 

Each $100.00 bond will cost 98.50 
May 15th, 1922, 

Each $100.00 bond will cost 98.75 
June Ist, 1922, , 

Each $100.00 bond will cost 99.25 
June 15th, 1922, 

Each $100.00 bond will cost 99.50 
July _—_Ist, 1922, 

Each $100.00 bond will cost 99.75 
July 15th, 1922, 

Each $100.00 bond will cost PAR 


Cash — or easy payment arrangement 
may be made. 
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Seven per cent (7%) yearly on The 
Overton Building First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds. 

These Overton Building Bonds are per- 
haps among the last “High Grade” Bond 
issues which will be placed on the market 
to yield 7%. 

If you have watched the financial reports 
recently, you have observed the remarkable 
price advance in Bonds of the better grades. 
The better Bonds are not yielding such high 


rates of interest any longer. 


How You May Buy These Bonds 


These bonds are sure to sell quickly, as 
they are the first “gilt edged” securities by 
Colored People and for Colored People. It 
is giving your support towards maintain- 
ing the Negro in the front ranks of industry 
and commerce—not only without risk of 
financial loss; but you are sure to be bene- 
fited by a good return on your investment. 

The rate of interest on all good securities 
is rapidly falling. So if you can buy— 
make up your mind now. 

Bonds in denominations of $100.00 and 
$500.00. You may buy as many bonds as 
you wish. 

It is our firm belief that those who have a 
genuine interest in race development will 
prove it by buying some of these bonds. 
Therefore that all may know who the loyal 
ones are, we will publish the names and 
addresses, occupations or professions in 
subsequent issues of the Half-Century Mag- 
azine, of all those who purchase these 
bonds, unless the purchasers’ name is es 
pecially requested not to be published. 
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Mail Us This Coupon 


The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co., 
5200-5204 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





| wie to Regn, aot your First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 

quantit 

Your price for these bonds i 
( 


i ienisttieatpeatieanincinemeciioniliamnat 
See list for values before July 16th) 
I enclose draft (or Money Order) for a total of 





My address is: 

Nam 

Address: Street and 
Number or R. F. D. 
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If you live in Chicago. 
If you are planning to visit Chicago. 
If you are planning to invest money in Chi- 
cago property. 

If you have friends in Chicago and want to 
know where they live, you need— 


The Map of Colored Chicago 


(A Large Map, 17 x 22 Inches) 


Showing the Streets, Street Car Lines, and especially featuring 
the Colored section, giving the location of all the principal 
Colored Churches, Colored Hospitals, Lodges, Colored Clubs, 
Colored Y. M. C. A., Colored Y. W. C. A., and other public 
places of amusement, recreation and interest. 


Price, postpaid, 10 cents; in stamps or coin 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK COMPANY 
5200 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
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_ YOUR CORNS HURT 
<> WHY NOT GET RID OF THEM 


Apply a few drops of CORN-OUT to that old aching 
corn or callous for two or three nights. The soreness 
stops and in a short time you can lift it off without a 
hint of pain, 

CORN-OUT removes hard corns, soft corns, corns 

between the toes and all caltlouses 


THE CORN-OUT REMEDY CO. 
CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Price, 25c 
AGENTS 
WANTED 


Liberal 
Terms 
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INSTEAD OF SOAP AND 


WATER 





HERE was a time when women 
ae most of their time doing 

housework or sewing and always 
went out closely veiled to enter a closed 
carriage or the corner street car. Their 
skins, of course, kept their delicate tint 
and texture without a great deal of care, 
—that is, in youth, but when middle 
age overtook milady and chiseled fine 
lines about her mouth and eyes, she 
resigned herself to her fate, donned a 
lace cap and a dark colored dress and 
placed youth, beauty and all interests 
outside of home, in her storehouse of 
memories. 

Modern household appliances permit 
the housewife of the middle class, as 
well as the woman of leisure to spend 
a good deal of her time out of doors. 
Golf, boating, horseback riding, hiking, 
skiing and skating are all excellent di- 
versions for the housewife. They keep 
her figure trim and improve ther gen- 
eral health but they are rather hard on 
the complexion. Summer brings a 
plentiful supply of freckles and patches 
of sunburn, which if not removed, final- 
ly cause the skin to become rough, 
leathery, and dark; the _ over-tired 
muscles become flaccid, and sag or be- 
come puffy. While one may be able 
to cover these defects at night with a 
thick coating of cream and powder, the 
cold, hard, merciless light of day shows 
the skin to be dry, covered with fine 
lines and perhaps, unless one is very 
slender, there is a line under the chin 
showing that the chin is trying its level 
best to repeat itself. 

If you decide to consult a beauty 
specialist she will probably advise you 
to avoid the use of soap and water on 
your face for a while. Instead, she 
will tell you to remove the dirt and 
grime with a pure, smooth, cleansing 
cream, then remove the cream with a 
skin tonic. Then she will tell you to 
pat an astringent lotion into the skin 
and cover your face with soft, heavy 
pads saturated with the lotion. The 
face must be relaxed so that every 
muscle is in the proper position. The 
pads are left on for a few minutes, then 
removed. 

Next you must work a nourishing 
cream into the skin with the finger 
tips. Already the skin will feel softer 
and smoother and the muscles tighter. 
In order to remove the sunburn and 
freckles or other blemishes on the skin, 
a very strong bleaching compound is 
put on the face and fanned dry. It re- 
mains a few minutes to do its work and 
then should be removed with a sooth- 
ing oil. 

Now a dark, thick paste is spread all 
over the face and is left on for nearly 
an hour, during which time one may 
take a nap or just relax and rest. 
Finally the mask is removed, the skin is 
bathed again in skin tonic and the mir- 
ror tells you that your skin is fresh and 
blooming again. 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 





By Helene Martin 


To Tighten a Knee Band 

It is a common sight to see boys 
pulling their knickerbocker trousers 
over the knee, or else carelessly allow- 
ing one leg to hang down full length 
while the other stays in place. If you 
will sew a strip of garter elastic about 
an inch and one-half long and one- 
fourth inch wide inside the knee band it 
will keep them in place. Sew only the 
ends of the elastic to the knee band and 
see that the elastic is a little tighter 
than the band itself. This makes them 
fit very snugly and prevents slipping. 

—Mrs. V. T., Reno, Nev. 

To Measure a Skirt Length 

Open one end of a tape measure, in- 
sert a corset steel the same width as 
the tape and sew up. The corset steel 
should be ten to twelve inches long. 
This stiffened end will be found very 
useful in measuring the length of the 
skirt from the floor, in turning up hems 
and in many other ways. 

—A. B., Columbus, Ga. 


Ribbon Substitute 

Six strands embroidery floss, doubled, 
is a splendid substitute for lingerie rib- 
bon. It can be run through fine bits of 
beading, it washes well and does not 
fade readily, and does not have to be re- 
moved when the undergarments are 
washed. It is also easier to match the 
garment in floss than in ribbon and 
floss is considerably cheaper and more 
durable than ribbon. 

—Y. W., New York. 

Mending Hint 

When darning or mending clothes, a 
set of embroidery hoops will be found 
helpful. Stretch both the garment to 
be mended and the scrap for mending 
over the frame, hold both firmly and 
proceed with the work. This is a splen- 
did help in mending zig-zag tears or 
garments of a soft, loose weave. 

—R. Q., New Jersey. 

More Wall Space 

I had a door between the living room 
and the hall that was never used. As I 
dislike to see furniture in front of a 
door, I decided I would have a book- 
case to cover the door. Accordingly I 
had a carpenter to make a frame just a 
little bigger than the door, so as to 
cover it entirely, then he put shelves in 
this frame and I stained and varnished 
the whole to match the woodwork in 
the room. There was a little space 


back of each shelf so that the frame-~ 


work of the bookcase would fit snugly 
against the wall. This saved a good 
deal of wall space and the cost of an 
expensive book case as well. 

—N. T., Mo. 


A MONUMENT 
(Continued from Page 3) 
This monument to racial indus- 


try and loyalty should command 
our gratitude. 





WHY DON’T YOU GET ACQUAINTED 
WITH YOUR RACE? 


Know the History of the Colored People 


“ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COLORED 
PEOPLE” 


Contains 

A history of the race. 

The present status of the race. 

Statistics of the colored churches showing the number of 
churches, number of church members, value of church prop- 
erty and total membership of each denomination. 

A comparison of the various religions of the world, show- 
ing the difference between Christianity and other religions, 
such as Judaism, Taoism, Mohammedanism, etc. 

A comparison of the various denominations, showing the 
real meaning of Methodism, Catholicism, Presbyterianism, etc. 

Dreams. 

Superstitions. 

Beauty hints. 

Horoscopes. 

The latest census, showing the number of colored people 
in different states and cities of the United States. 

A four-year calendar. 

And much more usef-! information. 

OTT ET ETUC TTT Te regular price 50c 


For a limited time we will ae this book post paid to 
any address for two silver dimes or 20 cents in stamps 


THE SONGS OF OUR ANCESTORS ARE 
WELL WORTH KNOWING 
“SONGS AND SPIRITUALS” 


Contains such well known songs as 


“Going to Shout All Over God’s Heaven.” 
“Every Time I Feel the Spirit.” 

**Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray.” 

“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” 

**When the World's On Fire.” 

“Calvary.” 

“Study War No More.” 


Every colored person should know and sing these musical 
compositions of our fore-parents, for they are the only true 
American musical compositions; 32 pages and cover, 19 songs. 


Regular price, 35c 


For a limited time we will send this book post paid to any 
address on receipt of 20 cents in stamps.or two silver dimes 


“THE LIFE AND WORKS OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR’. . . .$2.50 
This book should be in your library. Postage, 10 cents extra 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK CO. 


5200 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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For Sale by All 
Reliable Dealers 
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A Wealth of Glorious Hair! 





| at: seeker after beauty naturally has to give 


the hair the most careful and painstaking atten- 
tion. 


You will be glad to compare your hair with that of your friends after 
you have used HIGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER; then the natural 
beauty of your hair will be brought out to its best advantage. 


HIGH-BROWN HAIR GROWER is a combination hair grower and 
straightener and is known to stimulate hair growth in some of the 
most hopeless cases. 

High-BROWN HAIR GROWER is without a doubt the best and 
most excellent article of its kind; it is a preparation we look upon with 
pride; all we ask of you is—try it. In a beautifully lithographed 
metal container. Price, 50 cents. 


Our complete treatment consists of High-Brown Shampoo Soap, 25c; High- 
Brown Pressing Oil, 25c; and High-Brown Hair Grower, 50c. We will send 


you this combination for $$1.00 postage paid, if it cannot be secured from 
your druggist. 


If you are troubled with Eczema, Tetter, or intense itch- 
ing, we recommend High-Brown Tetter Salve, price 40c. 


Prepared only by 


I THE OVERTON- HYGIENIC MFC.CO Bil 








DEPT. H. C., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Agents Wanted 
Write for Terms 
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THE SPITE FENCE 


(Continued from Page 8) 
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ly express a shout of trumph, for Mrs. 
Roche was the town’s social leader. 
She would use every effort to get her 
son interested in Althea Roche—that 
would knock her next door neighbors 
silly. But although Tom Gray was 
present at the dinner and sat next to 
Miss Roche, his mind wandered inces- 
santly to the playmate of his childhood. 
Mechanically he asked and answered 
the conventional questions that mark 
polite conversation — mechanically he 
ate and listened to the senseless chatter 
around him. He was glad when the 
dinner was over, so glad in fact, that 
he almost forgot his mother’s admoni- 
tion to be “extra nice” to Miss Roche. 

It was midnight when he reached 
home, yet very warm. He threw him- 
self in the hammock and fixed his gaze 
on the little white house. That sense- 
less quarrel so many years ago was 
robbing him of many happy hours. 
What fun it would be to go over the 
old haunts together, to review the joys 
of their childhood. But the ever-grow- 
ing hatred kept fresher in the memories 
of both families by the sturdy “spite 
fences” of lilac and privet made these 
jaunts impossible. 

A dry cracking of twigs brought him 
to his feet. There was a gleam of white 
in the shrubbery not more than two feet 
from him. Stealthily he crept toward 
the still, white figure, now sitting in the 
shadow of the lilacs. It was Maurine! 
Softly he called her. He must not 
wake his mother —nor indeed her’s— 
lest smoldering fires of hatred flare up 
anew and increase the chasm between 
them. The girl started at the sound of 
her name, then seeing nothing, rose and 
moved slowly toward the break in the 
lilacs. There she paused and raising her 
eyes to the moon, stood like a young 
vestal at prayer. Cautiously Tommy 
crept along in the shadow of the shrub- 
bery until he reached the withered 
privet bushes that completed the gate- 
way between the two yards. The pic- 
ture there fascinated him. Maurine 
stood wth her hands crossed over her 
heart gazing with tear-filled eyes at the 
window she knew to be his. 

Instinctively he knew that she, too, 
had been thinking of her old playmate. 

“Maurine,” he whispered softly, “Mau- 
rine, it’s Tommy, don’t be afraid.” But 
swift as a fawn she fled toward the house 
—then impulsively looked back and saw 
him standing there in the shadow, his 
arms outstretched toward her. 

“Oh, you frightened me so!” she said 
coming toward him. 

“I’m sorry, dear—Maurine, 
me, I didn’t mean to. 

“Come closer, don’t be afraid. I must 
tell you what has happened to me. I 
have always believed that I would find 
my ideal some day, and so through all 
these years I have never loved nor even 


forgive 


been interested in any woman. Then 
when I saw you a week ago, I knew 
that my dear little playmate of long 
ago was also my ideal and that I must 
have her for my wife. Maurine, life 
without you would not be endurable. I 
know now, that it was for you that I 
have kept my life clean and wholesome.” 

Unable to restrain himself longer, he 
caught her in his arms and kissed her. 
It was their first kiss—the kiss that 
joined their souls in a life-long blissful 
union. 

Suddenly she straightened herself up 
—her lovely face troubled and with her 
childish impetuosity she buried her face 
in her hands and sobbed in the most dis- 
tressing manner. 

“My darling,” he cried, “tell me—I 
have a right to know. Is it because of 
the old quarrel between our parents?” 

“Yes,” she nodded, smiling through 
her tears. “It’s foolish,” she went on, 
“but it is very serious and might cause 
us endless trouble.” He was happy to 
know it was only that. 

“Leave it to me,” he said. 

A faint streak of gray shot across the 
eastern horizon proclaiming the ap- 
proach of dawn when they bade each 
other good-night. She crept stealthily to 
bed to dream of him—of their future to- 
gether and he to plan the campaign 


against the hatred that filled their 
mothers’ hearts, and when he fell asleep 
he dreamed of the wonder girl next door. 

The next morning the girl sang hap- 
pily as she helped her mother about the 
house. So happily indeed, did she ap- 
pear that her mother remarked: 

“You seem unusually happy today, 
honey, happier than I’ve ever seen you 
—and prettier.” 

“I am happy, mother dear, oh so 
happy! And why not? I am to marry 
the finest man in the world!” 

A curious expression overspread her 
mother’s face. 

“But dear, you never mentioned it be- 
fore.” 

“T didn’t know it until last night,” re- 
plied the girl with a bright smile. 

The queer look on the older woman’s 
face gave place to a smile—Grafton 
Freeman had called the might before, 
and so had Virgil Croker—it was only 
natural that she should conclude that 
her daughter had accepted one of them. 

“Which one, honey, Grafton or Vir- 
gil?” 

“Neither, mother, dear, it’s Tommy 
Gray.” 

Speechless Mrs. Lee sank into a chair. 
This was the last straw—her daughter 
to marry that woman’s son. 

(To be Concluded) 





Do You Believe in Signs? 
(Continued from Page 9) 


but after all, the house was really the 
safest choice. 

Jones was feeling more “skittish” 
than usual this time for he had had the 
misfortune to lose his loadstone only 
the day before, so he decided to call 
up the boss and tell him he couldn’t 
report for work as usual. The boss, 
however, replied that he had a very 
important engagement to fill in a dis- 
tant town on the morrow and expected 
Jones to drive him there. But Jones 
“just naturally couldn’t take a chance” 
on driving into the ditch, getting held 
up on the dark country roads, or hav- 
ing one of those rickety country bridges 
to break and drop him, employer, car 
and all down to a cold, miserable death 
in the river. Why, there was no tell- 


IN PASSING 


By Wendell P. Gladden, Jr. 
A woman passed at midnight, 


Below my window, where the glare 
Of city lamp and moonlight, 
Shone down upon her silken hair. 


Her face was brown and saddened, 

No cheer, no happy smile was there— 
With body slightly bended, 

She was the picture of despair. 


A woman passed at midnight, 
Below my window, and the glow 
Revealed to me a sorrow 

That I shall never feel or know. 


ing what might happen to a man who 
was foolish enough to start on a jour- 
ney on that fatal day. But all days 
were alike to the busy employer, and 
his time was very precious. Seeing, 
therefore, that his chauffeur could not 
be persuaded to make the trip that day, 
he advised him he would seek the ser- 
vices of another driver. In other words, 
Jones had lost his job. But no one 
can convince Jones that he is to blame 
—he is firm in the conviction that the 
loss of the loadstone combined with the 
combination of day and date are 
strong enough to cause even greater 
misfortune than his. 

It is not unusual to see a horse-shoe 
nailed over the door, a pressed four- 
leaf clover in a frame on the wall, 
lucky beans or dead spiders carried in 
lockets or in the purse and many other 
queer talismans and relics of fetishism 
in the homes and on the persons of 
otherwise intelligent people, for like the 
ancients many of us still cling to the 
idea of charms and talismans to ward 
off evil and bring luck. 

The mind that is filled to overflowing 
with good and useful ideas offers no 
room to beliefs that are foolish and 
erroneous. Contrariwise in the mind 
half filled with fear there is little room 
for constructive ideas. We should en- 
deavor to rid our minds of the foolish 
beliefs that block the road to progress. 
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COLDS, PNEUMONIA 
NEURALGIA, 


SORE THROAT 
Do You Dread Them? 


YOU SHOULD KEEP MUSTA- 
BALM ON HAND FOR THE 
EMERGENCY 


ee oe 
na 
is 


ST NU 


a et te oe 
can Tain & 


“Mustard Oil and Menthely 


FOR RELIEF OF 
Throat, Catarrh, Hay Fever. re 
Croup, Headache. Neuralgia. 


ee RR Pleuris?, 





According to a prominent physician 
98 out of every 100 men, women and 
children will need Musta-Balm for one 
or more of the above ills. Cold, damp, 
chilling winds; you have a sore throat, 
cold in the head and chest; pneumonia 
is threatening; you must have Musta- 
Balm in the house ready. Write us at 
once and let us send you a 25c trial 


size. (Send stamps.) Write for our 
terms. 


THE MUSTA-BALM CO. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Agents Are Making Big Money. 





ee te ie 
Why Don’t You Buy the Best Comb! 


Central Brass Straightening and 
Drying Combs are the best on the 
market. They are of solid brass. 
The teeth are hand polished. 








Extra heavy brass comb, just 
the thing for hairdressers. . hg a 
With wire handle............. 
Other combs from 75c to $3. 50. 
Extra heavy pullers, polished 
brass wooden handle........ $1. 
Mail orders filled on receipt ‘of 
price. Send money order or cash by 
registered letter. 
Agents Wanted—Write for Terms. 


THE CENTRAL COMB COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
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HE expression “coming out” or in 

other words being officially intro- 

duced into society ostensibly given 
to amusing itself, was a good deal more 
of a ceremony twenty years ago than 
it is today. Then the debutante made 
her succession of curtsies to the great 
family clans of old-fashioned respect- 
ability, and great care was exercised in 
selecting the young people with whom 
one’s daughter was to associate. 

If the parents were able to afford it, 
and very frequently when they were 
hardly able to do so, they gave her a 
ball, either in their own house or in a 
rented hall which happened at the mo- 
ment to be the most fashionable, or 
they gave her an afternoon reception. 
There in the curtain drawn parlors un- 
der the glare of the chandelier, with her 
mother’s eyes ever on her, the debu- 
tante stood for hours being approved or 
criticized by the friends and acquaint- 
ances of her family. Of course every 
effort was put forth by the young girl 
and her family to please the leaders of 
society. 

Previous to this time the girl had had 
nothing more exciting in her life than 
the weekly dancing class. 

Present-day girls have been half-out 
since they were half-grown and _ it 
would take more than a first ball to 
disturb their poise. Young people now 
make friends when they please and 
where they please and bring them home, 
and it matters very little to them wheth- 
er or not they meet the approval of their 
parents. The best bred boys and girls 
of course, still preserve to a certain ex- 
tent, their family standards, but they 
are more lenient to outsiders than their 


fathers and mothers would be; some- 
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DEBUTS 


times too much so for the good of the 
cutsiders and themselves. 


Each new younger set does things 
which the past younger set did not do 
and the elders hold up their hands in 
holy horror. In the days of carriages, 
young women were permitted a short 
drive in the carriage of the catch of the 
season with the young man’s groom 
sitting in the back, but now she is per- 
mitted to ride unchaperoned in his car 
and allowed to go where she will. The 
desire for keeping the daughter more 
fashionable and popular than other girls 
in her set makes too many mothers 
hesitate to criticize the daughter. 


Distinguished families no longer set 
the fashions as they used to. There was 
a time when ladies wore kerchiefs and 
lace caps at thirty. A person of bold, 
self-assertive manners, with a painted 
face, split slinker skirt and bare back 
would have been barred from good so- 
ciety. But now such a large number of 
young persons are bold, assertive, 
painted and semi-clothed that a sort of 
standard is fixed, and while it may be 
an unpleasing standard, the conspicu- 
ousness of any one living up to it is not 
apparent. Moreover, if the young men 
of the day understand the general ten- 
dencies of all the young women, as 
they seem to have done in a mitigrated 
degree since Adam, they will not bother 
their heads unduly about freedom of 
costume and freedom of conduct and 
conversation will happily mean no 
more to them than good comradeship. 
One fancies too, that a girl who is fully 
fitted in herself to resent a liberty, if 
she cannot entirely prevent its being of- 
fered, is in a safer position to face the 
world than one who has been sheltered 
against the hearing of its very name. 








THE AMENDMENT 


(Continued from Page 10) 
overlook at church and on the street 


was the daughter of the Honorable 
Sampson Greene, ex-consul, ex-con- 
gressman, author, lecturer and college 
professor? Who would believe that the 


little woman who rose before day and 
worked far into the night to take care 
of herself and her boy could possibly 
be so cultured and altogether charm- 


ing? Plainly Mrs. Jones had blun- 
dered, and she must make reparation 
of some kind, but brilliant ideas re- 


fused to enter her aching head. 

The Dunbar-Douglass game was a 
week off. So enthusiastic were the 
members of the Dunbar Athletic Club 
that even curiousity as to what Christ- 
mas would bring, did not prevent them 
from practicing daily in Buck Williams’ 
garage. Willie Taylor could hear the 
shouts and scuffling of feet on the ce- 
ment floor. The keen edge of his first 
disappointment had been taken off by 
his wonderful trip South, still, a fellow 
doesn’t like to be the only one left out, 
you know. 

It was the day after the Westwood 
Matron’s reception. Willie was chop- 


ping wood in the coal shed when Sport 
ran toward him with the note in his 
mouth addressed to him in Buck Wil- 
liams’ scrawly hand. 

“Dear Willie:” it read, “At a spechul 
meeting of the Dunbar Athletic club 
held after school this afternoon we 
made a mendment to the constitution 
so you could be elected to fuil mem- 
bership because your grandfather is 
such a smart man and been consul and 
everything. Hereafter a grandfather 
will count same as a father in making 
peeple elegible to join if their father is 
dead.” 

It was a happy little boy that proud- 
ly presented this important document 
to his mother, and grandfather. Father 
and daughter exchanged twinkles of 
merriment when he wasn’t looking. 

Mother and grandfather sat in 
at the big game, between the 
team and the Dunbars. And because 
they understood the workings of the 
ten-year-old ego, they could pardon the 
pride and happiness that swelled the 
heart of their small son and grandson, 
now captain of the Dunbars, as he led 
his team to victory. 


a hox 
Douglass 
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FEDERAL INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Arthur Jewell Wilson 





The Half-Century Magazine, bearing in mind 
the needs and desires of its subscribers, has se- 
cured the services of Arthur Jewell Wilson, In- 
come Tax Specialist and Public Accountant, to 
write a series of articles on Government Taxes 


HE 1921 Revenue Act states that 

upon the net income of every in- 
dividual there shall be levied, collected 
and paid for each year, a normal tax of 
8 per centum of the amount of the net 
income in excess of certain credits al- 
lowed; but that the rate on the first 
$4,000 of the net excess amount shall 
be only 4 per centum. 

This act took effect January Ist, 1921 
and imposes upon all individuals an in- 
come tax including a normal and a sur- 
tax. This tax is based on the net in- 
come, which is determined by deduct- 
ing the allowable deductions from the 
gross income of the individual. In 
certain cases, other credits are allowed 
to be deducted from the net income or 
the amount of the tax. The tax is pay- 
able upon the basis of the returns 
filed by the persons liable thereto, ex- 
cept in special cases where the tax is 
collected at the source. 

The following definitions will give 
the reader a clearer interpretation of the 
above extracts of the law. 

“Person” includes partnerships and 
corporations as well as individuals. 

“Corporation” includes associations, 
joint stock companies and insurance 
companies. In partnerships each part- 
ner is taxed as an individual. 

“Gross income” includes gains, prof- 
its and income derived from salaries, 
wages or compensation for personal 
service of whatever kind and in what- 
ever form paid or from professions, vo- 
cations, trades, businesses, commerce 
or sales or dealings in property wheth- 
er real or personal growing out of the 
partnership or use of or interest in such 
property; also from interest, rent, divi- 
dends, securities or transactions of any 
business for gains or profits whatso- 
ever. 

“Allowable deductions” includes all 
the ordinary and necessary expenses 
paid or incurred during the taxable 
year in carrying on any trade or busi- 
ness including a reasonable allowance 
for salaries or services rendered; trav- 
eling expenses (including meals and 
lodging) in pursuit of a trade or a busi- 
ness; and rentals or other payments 


No Tax on Bonus 
Oak Forest, Ill., October 30th, 1922. 
Will an ex-soldier be required to pay 
income tax if under the recent bonus 
bill passed, he receives additional pay 
for any service? a 
Ans.—No. Bonuses to ex-soldiers 
come under the rule for war compen- 
sation and are exempt under the law. 


and Filing of Income Tax returns. Mr. Wilson 
will also answer through this column any ques- 
tions concerning the tax laws that may be ad- 
dressed to him in care of the Half-Century 
Magazine. 


required for the continued use and pos- 
session for the purpose of trade or busi- 
ness of property not owned by the tax- 
payer. All interest paid or accrued 
within the taxable year or indebtedness 
incurred to purchases, obligations or se- 
curities the interest upon which is 
wholly exempt from taxation. Taxes 
paid or accrued within taxable year ex- 
cept income taxes or taxes increasing 
value of property; losses sustained in 
business, bad debts, depreciation and 
depletion of property; contributions to 
charitable institutions or organizations 
are also allowable deductions. 

“Net income” consists of “gross in- 
come” minus the above allowable de- 
ductions. 

“Taxable year” may be either a fis- 
cal year or a calender year as de- 
termined by the taxpayer. 


“Credits allowed” include amounts re- 
ceived as interest upon obligations of 
the United States and Bonds issued by 
the War Finance Corporation, which is 
included in “gross income.” 


In case of a single person, a personal 
exemption of $1,000; or in the case of 
the head of a family or a married per- 
son living with husband or wife, a per- 
sonal exemption of $2,500, unless the 
net income is in excess of $5,000 in 
which case the personal exemption shall 
be $2,000. 

A husband and wife living together 
shall receive but one personal exemp- 
tion. The amount of such personal ex- 
emption shall be $2,500 unless the to- 
tal net income of such husband and wife 
is in excess of $5,000, in which case the 
amount of such personal exemption 
shall be $2,000. If such husband and 
wife make separate returns, the per- 
sonal exemption may be taken by either 
or divided between them. 

An additional exemption of $400 for 
each person, other than husband or 
wife, dependent upon and receiving his 
chief support from the taxpayer, if 
such dependent person is under 18 
years of age or is incapable of self- 
support because mentally or physically 
defective. 


Not Taxable 


Harvey, Illinois, Nov. Ist, 1922. 

My father gave me a piece of land 
which he purchased in 1914 for $4,000. 
I sold it in January, 1922 for $5,000. 
It didn’t cost me anything because it 
was a gift. Would I have to report 
any income? E. Jones. 

Ans.—Gifts or bequests are not tax- 
able to the receiver, but if the gift is 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADS—10c 
per agate line. No ad accepted for less 
than 30 c. 


HELP W. 


SALESMEN—HIGH-CLASS PROPO- 

sition; big money to men who will put 
forth the effort; experience unn 4 
For particulars write AK-21, Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 











SALESMEN—TO SELL TOILET 
Soap; can make $150 to $200 a month. 
Address BK-29, Half-Century Magazine. 


SALESMEN — TO SELL HIGH 

grade toulet articles direct to the trade; 
sell on sight; can make $12 to $15 a day. 
Address F. Hill, 4816 St. Lawrence Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


SALESMEN—IN ALL PARTS OF 

the country to sell cigars. First class 
salesmen can earn good incomes. Call or 
write the C. A. Cigar Co., 5204 Wabash 
Ave. 


STUDENTS—CAN MAKE MONEY IN 
their spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Address F. V., Half-Century Maga- 


zine. 





HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


GIRLS—EXPERIENCED, FOR LIGHT 
factory work; best working conditions, 

good salary; half-day Saturday. Ad- 

dress CK-28, Half-Century Magazine. 


SALESWOMEN — EXPERIENCED 

and inexperienced; house to house 
proposition; big returns; chance to make 
your holiday money. Address EK-28, 
Half-Century Magazine. 


STENOGRAPHER — FIRST-CLASS, 
between 18 and 30, one with knowledge 
of bookkeeping preferred. State salary 
expected and previous experience. Write 
DK-27, The Half-Century Magazine. 


WOMEN AND GIRLS—YOU CAN 

make $20 a week if you will devote 
four hours a day to our proposition. 
Pleasant work, experience valuable but 
not absolutely necessary. H-28, The Half- 
Century Magazine. 








REAL ESTATE 





FOR SALE— FOUR-FLAT BUILD- 
ing, brick, strictly modern; good trans- 
portation; electric lights, steam heat, 
hardwood floors. In first-class condition. 
Price $19,500; $5,000 cash, balance like 
rent. Address M. C.-26, The Half-Cen- 
tury. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FORD CAR—IN GOOD CONDI- 
tion; 5 pass.; late model. Bargaim Ad- 
dress E. L.-31, The Half-Century. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER — FIRST- 

CLASS condition; No. 10 model, $45; 
bargain. Robins, 4454 Calumet Ave, 
Chicago. 





THE WONDER OF THE AGE 


Your Hair Will 
Be Long, Soft 
and Beautiful If 


You Use 


Mme. 
C. J. Hart’s 
Hair 
Grower 


Restores strength 
and vitality to 
hair. 


Gives quick results 
and periect 
satisfaction. 


Can be used with 
or without irons. 


Price 6Oc 


me 


Agents Wanted— Write 


MME. C. J. HART 
| 5209 STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADD TO YOUR BEAUTY 


Bobbed Hair is Gaining in Popularity 


The “Bob” gives the appearance of wearing the hair bobbed, 
but makes cutting unnecessary. Made of our finest quality 
ringlet hair, attached to a black velvet ribbon. 

Price, $4.90 
We also make a full line of stemless switches, transformations, sport 
pin curls, finger puffs and cluster puffs at popular prices. We use only 
the finest French ringlet and creole hair. 


Send a generous sample of 
your hair and we will match it perfectly. 


The Winona Hair Emporium 
6341 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


| 
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WERE YOU EVER 
EMBARRASSED? 


Unwelcome Guests 


My husband’s aunt and uncle called 
on us just before dinner. I urged them 
to stay and dine with us. As we sat 
down to the table, my small son said, 
“Mother asked you to eat with us, but 
she was hoping you wouldn’t, ‘cause 
you ate so much last time there wasn’t 
nothing left for supper.” 

—D. W. 
Times Flies 

My watch wouldn’t keep time, so I 
decided to take it to the jeweler where 
I bought it and have it fixed. 

“When did you buy the watch?” the 
jeweler asked. 

As there was a number of other cus- 
tomers in the store I didn’t want to 
appear cheap by telling the man that I 
had had the watch a long time. 

“Oh, I haven’t had it but a very short 
time,” I said, airily, “and you told me 
when I purchased it that you would be 
glad to replace: it if it was not entirely 
satisfactory.” 

The jeweler noted the number of the 
watch and went to search his record 
book. 

In a little while he returned and said, 
“I’m sorry, but you bought the watch 
twelve years ago, and it only had a ten- 
year guarantee.” 

I lost no time in leaving the store. 


Just What She Needed 


Our school was giving a play. I was 
to take the part of the small town gos- 
sip with atrocious taste in dress. I 
went to a friend of my mother’s to bor- 
row a dress for the play. 

“What do you want?” she asked me. 

“Oh, anything you have will do,” I 
replied. “You see my dress must show 
poor taste in the selection of colors and 
must look old timey.” 

Her queer expression brought me to 
a realization of what I had said. 


Plenty of Time to Rest 


It was my first job. I had been to a 
party the night before; my employer 
called me to take dictation. The letter 
was rather lengthy. When he was 
about half through, he stopped to an- 
swer the phone. I sat there waiting 
and fell asleep. A few minutes later 
my pencil fell out of my hand, much 
to the amusement of the rest of the 
office force. It was then that my boss 
told me that I might go home and sleep 
the rest of my life as far as he was con- 
cerned. 


She Was Neutral 


I had been loud in my denunciation 
of women who marry men younger 
than themselves. 

“Do you believe any decent woman 
would do such a thing, Mrs. Brown?” 
I asked of my hostess. 

“I don’t know,” she replied smiling, 
“IT am five years older than my hus- 
band.” 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of the 


readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited space can be 
given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 300 words. Letters for 
this column must be signed with the name and address of the writer, as an evidence 
of good faith. However, publication of name will be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expressién of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century does not 
assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





Pays to Be Honest 
Beloit, Wis., October 15th, 1922. 

Recently a young woman on learning 
she was colored committed suicide. She 
had believed herself to be white but op 
learning that her father was a colored 
man she jumped into the river. 

This foolish girl believed it better to 
be identified with the race that revels 
in sex-murders, triangles, paternity 
cases and mob-laws than to be one of 
the darker army climbing the hill of 
civilization to more desirable things. 
The worse than foolish father, knowing 
that he was colored deceived the girl 
as to her race and permitted her to be- 
come steeped in race hatred and preju- 
dice for her own ancestors. Deception 
in such cases is always the forerunner 
of tragedy. 

—Allen Dale. 
Thinks Davis Is Wrong 
Natchez, Miss., Nov. Ist, 1922. 

I don’t agree with Langston L. 
Davis, not at all. He would forbid en- 
tertainments in the church, thus depriv- 
ing Christians of innocent diversions. 
I suppose he would have them attend 
shows and dance halls with sinners. 
I believe the church is the place for 
Christians to seek their pleasure. 

—Zachariah Johnson. 


Agrees With Him 
Cleveland, O., Nov. 2nd. 1922. 

I share Mr. Davis’ opinion that the 
church edifice should not be used for 
entertainments. It should be used for 
worship and for business meetings of 
members, pertaining to matters that af- 
fect the church directly. Lectures to 
the general public on biblical subjects, 
with pictures to illustrate them would 
not be out of place for they would serve 
to make the Bible clearer. But I do 
not approve of using the church for 
entertainments. 

—Eileen Jones. 
Keep the Best Foot Forward 


Leavenworth, Kans., Oct. 26th, 1922. 

The investigator’s article on Colored 
people and their clothes was timely in- 
deed. It is disgusting indeed to see 
women of any race wearing soiled, rag- 
ged clothes. Regardless of quality, 
they can be neat and clean, and it costs 
nothing to put them on carefully. 

In this country, women of our race 
naturally attract more attention than 
white women because there are fewer 
of them. Therefore they should always 
keep the best foot forward. 


—M. G. H. 


INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from Page 19) 


afterwards sold there would be either 
a taxable income or a deductable loss 
based on the excess amount over the 
cost price to the last purchaser. In this 
case you would report a profit of $1,000. 
Will Not Have to Pay 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 15th, 1922. 

My brother died leaving me a life 
insurance policy on which I collected 
$1,000. Am I required to pay a tax on 


this sum? 
D. Harris. 

Ans—No. Art. 72 of Regulation 62 
holds that “Upon the death of an in- 
sured the proceeds of his life insurance 
policies, whether paid to his estate or 
to any beneficiary, individual, partner- 
ship or corporation, directly or in trust, 
are excluded from the gross income of 
the beneficiary.” 





A LAMENT 


By Mary Brown 


Withered leaves are falling, 
Silent, one by one, 

Leaden clouds across the sky, 
Hide the golden sun. 


Like the sad grey days, 
Sorrow filled and cold, 

Is my sorely burdened heart 
Weary, lone and cold. 








Snow comes white and silent, 
A chilling fleecy pall, 

Hiding field and roadway, 
Swiftly covering all. 





Cleanliness 
and Good Cheer 
Follow the Use of 


Universal 


Metal Polish 


Does Not Scratch 
Gives a Brilliant Polish 





























There is no better 
Metal Polish made 


for 


Fine Cooking Utensils 


Silver 
Aluminum 


Gas Stove Trimmings 
Bath Room Fixtures 


Faucets 


Ivory 
Celluloid 








Insist on the Best 









Two sizes—35 cents 
and 60 cents postpaid 


UNIVERSAL 


POLISH COMPANY 
5344 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Sent to any address on 
receipt of price 





































ADVANCE BLOOD PURIFIER 


Impure Blood causes many dif- Se. 
ferent human afflictions. Rheuma- ae 
tism, Gout, Scrofula, Pimples, 
Malaria, and General Debility are 
a few of the number. 


ADVANCE BLOOD PURI- 
FIER is a highly meritorious rem- 
edy and will relieve many of the 
diseases caused by the presence of 
impurities in the blood. 

It is a tonic and helps to re- 
store lost vigor, building up the 
system so that nature can throw 
off and overcome these much- 


dreaded troubles of the body. 


If you are partly sick and 
chronically troubled with lassitude 
or tired feeling and your sleep is 
not restful, we strongly recom- 
mend ADVANCE BLOOD PURI- 
FIER. 
Price $1.00—10c for Postage 


ADVANCE BLOOD PURIFIER contains no injurious drugs, chemicals 
or narcotics, but is made from the purest ingredients that are known by 


doctors to have highly remedial properties as a blood purifier and blood 
tonic. 


Advance Kidney and Backache Pills 
E> These pills are prepared to relieve and correct 


be EE m——-jfaulty kidney action. Many of the ailments of 
Gopewsthe human body can be traced to faulty kid- 

— ney action; particularly constipation, bilious- 
PRESCRIPTION iness, headaches, torpid liver and often rheu- 
29 8 . |matism; also inflammation of the kidneys, 


‘backache, lumbago, scanty and scalding urine, 


| r BACKACH weak bladder. 


Nan Arsine jom ee 1£ your bowel action is not free and regular, 
Lens AN D BI \!<el it almost invariably means that the kidneys and 


» Inflamoatie F . . ° 
Sees Urine we oi liver are not functioning properly. Then, be- 
tke one to three pills the 


om is“! fore it is too late, buy a box of ADVANCE 

Sennen oS KIDNEY AND BACKACHE PILLS. They 

can be depended upon to act quickly but 

gently, and will leave no weakening after effects 

—one or two before going to bed and in the 

morning you will feel like a different person. 

These pills will be found very valuable as a family remedy, and 

many families keep a box always on hand; they are like the 
“stitch in time.” 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. 


Price 50c 
Add 10 cents postage 


AGENTS WANTED 
Prepared by 
Advance Medical Laboratories 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HAVE YOU A GOOD 
MEMORY? 


1. Who wrote “Mu Allakat?” To 
what race did he belong? 

2. What is the greatest difference in 
time that two places can have? 

3. Who is Waizeru Zauditu? 

4. What causes rubber tires to be- 
come firmer when left in the sun? 

5. How many Colored Catholic 
priests in this country? 

6. If the sun were suddenly dark- 
ened how soon would we know it? 

7. Are there any Negro priests in 
the Greek Catholic church in this coun- 
try? 

8. Who was president of Liberia 
during the Civil War? 

9. Who won the Prix Goncourt in 
1921? For what work? 

10. Who won the Spingairn Medal 
in 1921? 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S 
QUESTIONS 

1. In what state are the summers 
hottest? Arizona. 

2. In what state are the winters 
coldest? Montana. 

3. What is the meaning of the word 
“potboiler” as used by literary people? 
A piece of work done simply for 
money. 

4. Why was Wm. G. Morton elected 
to the American Hall of Fame? Dis- 
coverer of ether. 

5. What state has the highest winter 
temperature? Florida. 

6. What is hotter, the outside of a 
flame or the center? The outside. 

7. What invention helped to estab- 
lish slavery more firmly in the South? 
The cotton gin. 

8. Why does a rotten egg float? 
Gases inside. 

9. What is the largest republic in 
the world? China. 

10. Is day a natural or artificial divi- 
sion of time? Natural. 


SPILLED MILK 
(Continued from Page 3) 

ants of the “first families” of the 
old South—the direct descendants 
of “Southern aristocracy.” These 
half-blacks have too much of the 
blood and spirit of their proud old 
ancestors to look upon ordinary 
men as their superiors—and who 
is to blame? Certainly not the 
half-blacks themselves. 


’ 


WHAT THEY ARE WEARING 
(Continued from Page 7) 
newest are of glace kid, the tops wrap- 
ping about the ankles and calf of the 

leg like puttees. 

Bands of silver and gold leaves, flow- 
ers and feathers make smart head- 
dresses for the evening, especially when 
the hair is short. The high coiffures 
recommended for formal occasions, 
however, demand the exaggerated 
Spanish comb. 








